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WHAT TO DO WITH MONEY. 


ONE is at present a little puzzled to know what to 
do with money. Through a long course of manu- 
facturing and commercial prosperity, along with 
habits of saving in all but among the uneducated 
and reckless classes, disposable capital has increased 
so enormously that there is a difficulty in knowing 
how to employ it to advantage; for lenders are 
more numerous than trustworthy borrowers. Grad- 
ually you add figure to figure at your bank account, 
but what signifies how many figures are at your 
credit? The accumulation counts for little or 
nothing. To know that you are worth a row of 
five figures may impart a certain complacency to 
the feelings, and if the thing gets wind, you are per- 
haps looked up to with admiration by those whose 
account is still at the rudimental item of two 
figures ; but what good does all this come to? 
‘The hand of the diligent maketh rich.” Well, 
you have been superlatively diligent; you have 
schemed and toiled for fifty years, and are rich, 
but what to do with your riches is the question. 
Instead of being at ease, you are environed with 
troubles—a thing never contemplated when you 
prudently, long ago, began to economise. 

This species of embarrassment accounts for a 
variety of phenomena. There is hardly a town in 
the kingdom that is not increasing at a great rate 
—pushing out beyond the old dimensions, and 
covering fields with villas. Being somewhat 
timid as to the possibility of getting anything 
to do securely and profitably with their money, 
people take to building a house which shall 
be something superior to the modest dwelling 
they have been hitherto accustomed to, How 
conspicuously is the progress of wealth demon- 
strated in those town and city extensions! Build- 
ing or buying a house seems to be about the first 
thing thought of by a person who can reckon his 
bank account by four figures, but sometimes much 
less. It is a new social feature, and delightful to 
contemplate. Increase of towns, increase of popu- 
lation, speak strongly of national well-being. 

A like phenomenon consists in buying land, 


which is a considerable stretch above building a 
suburban villa, and infers a pretty long row of 
figures—not below five or six; but on this we 
will not at present dilate. As vast numbers have 
neither the means nor the inclination to buy 
‘real estate,’ but must look to some simpler and 
more off-hand investment of savings, they try 
railway shares and debentures; and if these be 
well selected, there is a fairly moderate return— 
say, three to four per cent., in some cases as much 
as five or six. Of all the phenomena arising from 
accumulated wealth, railways are the most remark- 
able. They go beyond the building of houses or 
the purchase of lands, They are the wonder of 
the age. 

But, after all, and no matter how insignificant 
have been the returns to investors, money accu- 
mulates beyond expectation, and remains as much 
a drug as ever. What marvellous industry, what 
thoughtful economy, what moral hardihood are 
revealed in this expressive circumstance ! Countries 
with enormous pretensions, and far more highly 
favoured by Nature than England, never save at 
all. Living from hand to mouth, they are in the 
character of those poor and improvident neighbours 
to whom doles are compassionately sent to keep 
them from the workhouse. In these splendidly 
sunny, and it may be classic, regions, the people 
dance, sing, smoke, fight, and indulge in other 
mighty pleasant diversions, apparently untroubled 
with cares about the future. 

The future! That is about the last thing that 
these gay communities think about. They seem 
to say: ‘Why should we economise to make rail- 
ways, to construct docks, to build ships, to erect 
palaces, to supply towns with gas or water? There 
happens to be an island eight hundred miles long, 
lying off the coast of Europe, and exposed to the 
blasts of the Northern Ocean, where the inhabit- 
ants have a remarkable faculty for saving and 
plodding industry, and with notions of gain, are 
stupidly facile in throwing away their money. 
They are actually at a loss what to do with their 
spare cash. It would be an act of kindness to take 
it off their hands. They are easily imposed on by 
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|} plausible pretences. Let us put on a fair front, 
|| and by lying promises, wheedle them out of a 
{| large sum, under name of a loan at a high rate 
of interest. What we plunder them of will never 
be missed. And the beauty of the thing is, that 
we shall not sacrifice an iota of our cherished 
recreations,’ 

And so England is speciously and systematically 
robbed—becomes the money-lender of the world— 
the prey of every shifty miserable country pos- 
sessing sufficient audacity to sue as a borrower on 
false or visionary pretences. The ordinary method, 
as everybody knows, is to send round prospectuses 
by post to select individuals over the British 
Islands. He is fortunate who escapes this torrent 
of plausible representations to take shares in 
concerns that reach from half a million to one 
or two millions of pounds sterling. Oil-wells, 
mines, phosphates, guano, foreign railways, docks, 
sewage, and water-works, are among the projects 
offered to investors. How many are caught, it 
would be painful to consider. We would not go 


secure undertakings ; but, taking them in the bulk, 
they strikingly demonstrate the wealth on which a 
drain may be attempted, and perhaps not less do 
they indicate the amount of popular credulity. 
In the history of past times we have nothing at 
all to match the copiousness of these financial 
projects ; because not until now have there been 
such vast accumulations of capital inviting the 
encroachment of needy schemers and speculators. 
Every one having a little money at command may 
be said to be in a state of siege, so many are the 
alluring devices to induce a rendering up of the 
savings of a lifetime. In days of old, people were 
apt to be plundered by highwaymen. There is 
now, through the agency of prospectuses, an 
infinitely more safe and sweeping method of 
carrying off the proceeds of diligent industry and 
thrift. 

Borrowing on a gigantic scale by foreign nations 
of more than doubtful credit, and of which we 
shall have some details to offer presently, is not 
alone to be viewed with distrust. There is a home 
department which reckons on the weakness of 
lenders, and requires to be equally guarded against 
by those who are honestly looking about to make 
investments. Encroachments of this class are 
multifarious. Hollow schemes of new Banks and 
Life-assurance societies put forward under specious 
auspices, have been a formidable method of decep- 
tion, bringing thousands of confiding shareholders 
to ruin. It is customary to blame the legislature 
for not establishing checks on visionary projects, 
No doubt, something might be done in this direc- 
tion, but let us keep in mind that we are a com- 
munity which aspires to be out of tutelage. We 
are not like continental nations, who need to be 
watched and directed like children, lest they get 
into mischief. We are presumed to be able to 
take care of ourselves, whether on a railway plat- 
form or the purchase of shares in commercial 


the length of saying that these are all sham or in- | j, 


be proud of it, and guard it sufficiently through 
the exercise of all the faculties at our command. 
Why should not people reason, think, consider, 
before they involve themselves in the responsibili- 
ties of enterprises over which they have scarcely 
a vestige of control? It is their own business, 
not that of the government. But, say the suf- 
ferers, with a truth that is almost agonising, and 
which we refer to with a sense of disgust : ‘Have 
we not been entrapped by names of baronets, 
members of parliament, men high in social position, 
stuck as sponsors at the head of the prospectuses 
which have robbed us of our money?’ Quite true; 
and the more shame to those who, as an act of pure 
folly, or it may be for the sake of some paltry 
gains in the shape of directors’ fees, lend them- 
selves to schemes that are too frequently worth- 
less. What misery is owing to this pliancy in 
permitting the use of names! The error is fla- 
grant in all directions. Out of sheer good-nature, 
names are pe and used as a decoy, that ought 
as a point of conscience to be withheld, even when 
the matter is greatly more insignificant than the 
chance of seducing small capitalists into venturing 
money on projects substantially rotten and repre- 
ensible. 
The depredations committed on account of 


joint-stock undertakings fall into the shade in | 


comparison with what come prominently to the 
front as professed loans to foreign governments, 
For the last fifty years, England, as already hinted 
at, has been the lender to the world at large. 
Now, be it observed, there is nothing wrong in 
lending, if it be conducted on fair terms and for an 
honest purpose. It is complimentary to know that 
we are looked to for loans which will afford a 
proper return ; because that would be a good way 
of benefiting neighbours by the excess of wealth 
created through our industrial operations, A 
trustworthy borrower is accordingly to be appre- 
ciated, and, if anything, to be cultivated in a 
friendly spirit. th parties are served, the 
borrower and the lender. We might feel grati- 
fied in thinking that a number of countries 
have been advanced in civilisation through the 
agency of our abundance. Surely, a blessing will 
fall on a people who, by their thrift, have done 
such marvellous things in the cause of humanity ! 
Pity it is that along with so much good there 
should be associated so much evil. Halfa century 
ago, the people of England confidingly lent a large 
sum on easy terms to Greece, with a view to the 
establishment of its independence. The object was 
gained. Neither principal nor interest, as we 
understand, has been paid. The loan is a bad 
debt. The lenders have lost their money, and 
not even got thanks, A much worse case is 
that of Spain, which has been a large defaulter, 
and does not appear to be soon likely to meet 
all its obligations. Turkey, worse and worse. 
One is absolutely ashamed to think of what has 
first and last been done to prop up Turkey, 
with its incompetent rulers and utterly dis- 
fi ement. For fanciful diplomatic 
considerations, and hopes the most illusory, the 
British government must historically bear the 
heavier part of the blame; but scarcely less respon- 
sible are those individuals who profusely lent 
money to ‘maintain an Asiatic tyranny altogether 
out of place in Europe. If, in greedy expectation 
of an inordinately large rate of interest, lenders 
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are destined to lose two hundred millions or so, 
who will sympathise in their misfortune? In a 
moral point of view, they are chargeable with 
helping to barbarism—and should be 
modestly silent. 

There is still a deeper scandal and disgrace, and 
it falls on the City of London. The metropolis, 
which, as we imagine, should stand forth as an 
example to the nation, has latterly, through certain 
stock-jobbing operations, been its = To 
the case we can only in a brief way allude. 

The Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Foreign Loans, which has been made 
widely known through newspaper notices, abounds 
in very extraordinary revelations, It leaves un- 
touched the loans to defaulting European ‘states, 
and is confined to the several loans that have from 
time to time been brought into the market by the 

overnments of Honduras, Santo Domingo, Costa 
Bice, and Paraguay. How many millions of money 
were wanted it is unnecessary to say. Any one can 
understand that the raw and penniless countries 
specified could only hope to effect their object by 
employing an agent to secure the co-operation of 
contractors skilled in getting up ge and 
in the art of ‘floating a loan.’ hen a number 
of contractors are concerned in the business, they 
are called a ‘syndicate.’ It would never do to bring 
out a loan, and leave it to take its chance of 
customers, no matter how favourable the terms. 
The artifice consists in the contractors taking up 
the stock even before it is advertised, and then 
putting it on the market at a premium. This is a 
matter of immense delicacy. Every step in the 
process is kept profoundly secret. The object is 
to allure jobbers to apply for allotments of shares, 
in order to make a profit by selling them in 
what appears a rising market. The period between 
the advertisement and the allotment is the oppor- 
tunity of the syndicate or contractors. By pur- 
chases and concerted dealings on the Stock 
Exchange, the loan is raised to a tempting 
premium; and this premium is maintained at 
any cost till the allotment is over. As the loan is 
issued at a fixed rate, say at sixty pounds per hun- 
dred, and appears to be in As. at eighty, the 
witless jobber or outsider rushes to apply for 
stock on which, as he thinks, he can at once realise 
a profit of twenty pounds per hundred. Under 
this prevalent delusion, the whole of the stock is 
applied for, and with evidence of this fact, a quota- 
tion is permitted on the Stock Exchange. The 
operation of floating the debt is completed. To 
keep up the game, the agents of the respect- 
ive governments are authorised to appear as 
buyers. One way or another, the public get them- 
selves saddled with the stock, and now is devel- 
oped its true value. The contractors have slipped 
out of their responsibilities, each pocketing ilies 
a hundred thousand pounds. Down and down goes 
the stock in the market, till at length what was 
bought at eighty, is not worth more than ten 
pounds, if worth anything at all. In the course of 
operations of this kind, the borrowing govern- 
ments often have cause to complain that very little 
of the money for which they have been made 
responsible comes their way. Desiring to shear, 
they are in the pitiable plight of being well shorn. 
Through a variety of manceuvres, 
they perhaps incur a debt for a couple of millions, 
of which they may not have handled more than 


twenty to thirty thousand pounds. Hence, they 
are weighted with obligations which they have not 
the slightest chance of discharging, and must 
correspondingly suffer in loss of character. 

According to calculations made by The Times, 
which has come nobly forward on the subject, it 
would appear that certain foreign loans, including 
Turkish, of which the issue price amounted to a 
hundred and fifty-seven millions, are now worth 
only eighty millions. The difference, seventy- 
seven millions, has not, perhaps, been all lost by 
the public, for a portion of the loss has probably 
been incurred by agents and contractors. But after 
making deductions on this score, the sum of ‘sixty- 
two millions may be set down as lost by investors 
of one class or another, That,’ it is emphatically 
added, ‘is a very large sum to take out of the 
savings of the public in less than four years, and 
when all allowance is made for the strength of 
popular credulity or greed, it remains a sufficiently 
marvellous thing that it could be so readily parted 
with” An average loss of upwards of fifteen mil- 
lions a year is certainly wonderful, but that by no 
means expresses the entire depredation ; for, con- 
currently, there has been no end of abortive joint- 
stock undertakings, and it might not be too much 
to say that the loss to the people of Great Britain 
by bad investments reaches twenty millions annu- 

ly. We should doubt if all the booty carried off 
by highwaymen during the last hundred and fifty 
years reaches a twentieth of the amount. 

The system pursued in too many cases of foreign 
loans can be described as nothing else than gambling 
—gambling, we might say, with loaded dice, for the 
victims are denied any knowledge of the fact, that 
they are sure to lose. We refrain from character- 
ising in all its disreputable features the process of 
enrichment at the cost of greedy and weak-minded 
dupes, One remark may suflice, What strikes 
every one with surprise is, that men who attain to 
enormous wealth by the devices referred to should 
be admitted to social intercourse among the courtly 
and higher ranks in the metropolis, Has it come 
to this, that opulence, no matter how obtained, 
suffices to place any one on the platform of honour- 
able society ? 

While recognising the terrible evils inflicted 
by the usual methods of floating the loans to 
States of doubtful solvency, the Committee mak- 
ing the investigation shrink from offering any 
specific remedy. They hint at some reforms as 
concerns the Stock Exchange, and counsel greater 
caution in applying forshares. That is all. People 
with means for investment, as we have already 
observed, must therefore think for themselves, or, 
at all events, trust only to individuals in whose 
good sense and integrity they have reason to feel 
confidence, As a general truth not to be neglected, 
the promise of more than four or five per cent. is 
unsafe ; for scarcely any more can* be offered in 
wholesome undertakings ; and the tendency, as has 
been observed, is a progressive lowering of the 
value of money. In short, high interest means 
bad security. Have nothing to do with promises 
of ten per cent. and upwards. Be jealous of projects 
beyond the limits of Great Britain and the colonies. 
Shun railways, mines, and other undertakings in 
the United States. Be on your guard against all 
overtures from South American Republics. On 
the whole, it comes to this, that persons who wish 
to avoid possible losses and cares which make the 
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heart sick, must considerably moderate their 
expectations of gain. How melancholy to reflect 
that in GREED, along with efforts to overreach, we 
have the vulgar outcome of national prosperity, 
and that perplexing condition of affairs—What to 
do with Money ! W. Cc. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER II,—TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


THERE are no doubt attractions of a sentimental 
kind that cling to fine old country-houses, with 
which no other habitations can compete. ‘I like 
your England only pretty well,’ observed an Ameri- 
can lady to me on one occasion ; ‘but I do love 
her ruins.’ Historical association was what her own 
land did not possess, and she valued it accordingly ; 
and, indeed, it has charms for most of us, It is 
something to dwell under the same roof which 
has sheltered Queen Elizabeth in her progress, 
or Charles II. in his wanderings; and perhaps 
even to sleep in the same bed that was once 
occupied by the Royal Martyr. But there are 
objections to these stately ancestral homes, which 
make them more pleasant to ‘ go over’ as a tourist, 
with a half-crown in your hand, destined for the 
housekeeper, than to reside in as a guest. The 
rooms are stuffy, and the ventilation most observ- 
able in draughts under the doors; the wihdows 
are small, and do not conveniently open ; there is 
generally a reputed ghost or two—which, however 
much we laugh at in broad daylight, is apt to 
appeal more strongly to the imagination, when 
we are lying awake, during the small-hours, in an 
antiquated four-poster. ‘Lastly, the ‘Castle,’ or 
‘Hall, or ‘Tower, or whatever imposing name 
it may bear, though generally what the auctioneers 
term ‘ finely situate,’ is by no means always placed 
in the most picturesque spot of those which its 
extensive lands afford for building purposes. In 
the good old times, when everybody was for in- 
terfering with his neighbour, or for avoiding 
|| being interfered with, the architect of the period 
was more intent upon preserving the personal 
safety of his employer, and making him inac- 
cessible to the general public, than in provid- 
ing him with an attractive outlook, and we often 
sigh, as we contemplate some stately home, moat- 
}| ringed—as though wedded to old Time himself— 
]| ‘Oh, why was it not built there or here!’ It 
is for these reasons that I prefer to be a guest—for 

in my wildest dreams I have never pictured my- 
{| self as the proprietor thereof—at some modern 
mansion, though owned perchance by a City 
millionaire of yesterday, than to be entertained in 
what I have heard a certain gilt but irreverent 
youth—himself the lord of such a feudal residence 
—term a ‘ghost box.’ I can fancy few pleasures 
more solid and satisfactory than that of going 
about this fair land, with a hundred thousand 
pounds or so in one’s pocket, looking out for 
an estate with an eligible site to build a house 
upon after one’s own fancy—or perhaps still better, 
to purchase one ready built. George Campden—a 


fortunate man in many things—had been lucky 
enough to find in Riverside a ready-made resi- 
dence that suited his taste exactly, save in some 
particulars which his riches easily enabled him to 
make conformable to it. It had been built but a 
few years by one who had risen on the flood of 
Fortune only to be dragged down with its ebb, and 
yet it had no objectionable trace of newness. How 
could it do so, indeed, when the flinty bowels of 
old Bleabarrow had supplied its walls, up which 
the creepers had been as prompt to climb, as heath 
and wild-flower were to deck the crags themselves? 

There was an affinity between stone and plant at 
Riverside Hall, which I have seen nowhere else, 
and which made the whole edifice less like a pro- 
duction of art than of nature. Yet art, and that 
of the most modern kind, was everywhere visible 
about it, from the divan-like billiard-room with 
its electric marking-board, to the gilt gas-lamps 
marking the garden-path that led to where the 
steam-yacht was housed—a boat-house like a 
Chinese palace. The lamps were by no means 
superfluous, though the steam-yacht might cer- 
tainly have been termed so, since it was only 
after much rain that the Nathay would admit of 
its reaching Bleabarrow Mere, under pretence of 
navigating the waters of which that ambitious 
vessel had been purchased ; but the sailing-yacht, 
which the Chinese palace also contained in addi- 
tion to half-a-dozen pleasure-skiffs, was often put 
in requisition ; and after a late picnic, or protracted 
voyage, the miniature lighthouse at the head of 
the boat-landing was useful enough, and the lamps 
beside the winding pathway saved many a bed of 
costly flowers from invasion and damage. 

‘The house was built upon elevated ground, that 
gradually sloped up to it from the river; but at its 
back, and sheltering it from the north and east, a 
hill arose, so high that it could be almost termed a 
mountain, and yet so fertile that great trees grew 
almost to’its summit, beneath which the insatiable 
sheep cropped the rich grass; while lower down 
clumps of tame deer wandered from shade to shade, 
with twinkling ears. The whole place, without 
and within, displayed that perfection and whole- 
ness which is only possible in a country residence 
when its possessor has large supplies of ready- 
money. It was Mr Campden’s boast, that if any- 
thing went amiss, from the bursting of the kitchen- 
boiler to the breaking of a window-pane, the 
mischief was repaired upon the instant. 

‘Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men,’ might 
not indeed wait ‘the beck of the warders ten ;’ nor 
‘thirty steeds, both fleet and wight,’ stand ‘saddled 
in stable day and night,’ as the poet tells us ‘was 
the custom of Branksome Hall ;’ but there were 
steeds and serving-men in plenty at Riverside ; and 
man and horse were despatched to the count; 
town with equal speed, and certainly on muc. 
less emergencies than were wont to send them forth 
from that Border tower. No guest ever had it 
brought home to him that he was sojourning at a 
country-house, from the occurrence of an incon- 
venience that extended beyond the hour; while 
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every luxury was supplied to him that London 
could — Even the lettuces in the salads 
were ost as good (though, if there was a weak 
point in the Riverside commissariat, it was that 
which is common to all country places whatsoever 
—the lettuces) as those bought in Covent Garden 
itself; while the asparagus was infinitely better. 
Not a bottle of es was ever opened that 
had not been duly iced. The daily papers arrived 
by express at 4.30 from the nearest railway station, 
and from it was a branch telegraph to the Hall, 
by which the morning news came down, and was 
found upon the breakfast-table by the earliest 
riser, The guests of the house descended to that 
meal at any time they pleased, or, ‘f they pre- 
ferred it, had it served to them in their own 
apartments ; but the hours for lunch and dinner 
were absolutely fixed (as they must be, if the cook 
is to — his art), and were stated on a printed 
card, and hung up in every bedroom, as prices are 
at hotels, The wheel of existence was made, in 
short, to move so smoothly at Riverside that you 
forgot the mechanism of strap and cog that are in 
general so plainly visible, and were apt to take 
that as a matter of course which was in reality the 
result of infinite pains and provision. When you 
shifted your: quarters, it is true your mistake was 
immediately rectified ; but it was said, and said 
truly, by those who had experience in such 
matters, that to be a guest with the Campdens 
‘spoiled you’ for visiting anywhere else. 

What gave Riverside an advantage, however, it 
must be confessed, in such a comparison was, that 
it stood almost alone in being essentially a swmmer 
residence. Although the estate was large, there 
was little game upon it, and that little—the pro- 
_— being no sportsman—was not preserved. 

ence, when the house was at its fullest, other 
country mansions were standing empty, their fash- 
ionable owners having gone on the continent, or 
st in the Mediterranean; and when the 

unter’s horn, or the whirring wing of the pheasant, 
sounded their recall, Riverside in its turn became 
vacant of guests, and the Campdens came up 
to town for the winter months. Sometimes their 
daughter Mary would precede them by a few 
weeks, which she would spend with the Daltons 
in Cardigan Place ; and sometimes she would tarry 
behind them, to enjoy ‘the season’ a little longer, 
under the auspices of the same hostess, 

The two families, though they called themselves 
cousins, were only distantly related, but they lived 
in great familiarity and friendship ; Kate Dalton, 
in particular, felt almost as much at home at River- 
side as beneath her father’s roof, and especially on 
the present occasion, when her ‘ page oy ad as she 
called them, were her ry, ong She had often 
stayed there alone, just as Mary Campden—her 
dearest friend, though she was her senior by two 
years—had stayed at Cardigan Place ; but the fact 
was, she was never quite happy when away from 
her family. Her mother, whom she adored, was her- 
self in delicate health, while her sister Jenny was a 
confirmed invalid, afflicted with a sort of chronic 
neuralgia, which at times made any movement of 
the limbs intolerable ; and Kate was eager to do her 
share of tendance, and also to take Tony off their 
hands during his holidays, whose animal spirits, 
though he too was far from physically strong, 
were at times not a little ‘trying’ It was from 
their mother that the children, doubtless, all 


inherited their delicacy of constitution, for Mr 
Dalton was never known to have had ‘anything 
the matter with him,’ in wind or limb: but for a 
certain nervous and impulsive temperament, which 
was common to them all, they had to thank, or to 
blame, their father. 

Under an appearance of the most perfect sang- 
cma. it was asserted by those who ought to have 

own him best, that John Dalton concealed a 
sensitive and passionate nature, and that, though 
he was the most popular man of his day in clu 
and on business committees—two very different 
characters rolled into one—he could shew ‘a deuce 
of a temper’ when displeased. As his wife and 
children evidently loved him to excess, however, it 
is charitably to be believed that these paroxysms, 
if he really did indulge in them, were rare and 
short-lived. He has not yet arrived upon the 
scene in person, but we may make some guess at 
his character from a specimen of his correspond- 
ence, perhaps. 

The morning letters, despatched in a private bag 
by express from Bleabarrow, arrived early at the 
Hall, and having been taken out of their repository 
by Mr Marks, the butler, were carried up to their 
respective owners. 

‘There is a letter from master, ma’am,’ observed 
Mrs Dalton’s maid, as she entered her apartment, 
and laid the missive in question on the dressing- 
table, at which that lady was already seated. “tt 
was perhaps impertinent in Lucy to say as much, 
but she has been many years in her mistress’s ser- 
vice, and is well acquainted with all her ways, and 
even with some of her thoughts. She concludes, 
for example, that she has risen so early this morn- 
ing from her anxiety to hear news of her absent 
husband ; and she is quite right in her surmise. 
Mrs Dalton takes the Tater quickly, and without 
any fashionable pretence of not being in a hu 
to possess herself of the contents, yet opens it wit 
a certain neatness of touch, of which characteristic 
no haste can deprive her. Nay, she even takes the 
opportunity of Lucy turning her back to set down 
the hot-water can, to press the handwriting to her 
lips before reading it, like one saying grace before 
good food. 

Bampton, August 1, 


began the note, which was indeed but a hurried 
scrawl, 


‘My pgEarEest Love—You will see me to- 
morrow without fail ; I hope by the train that gets 
to Bleabarrow at 6.30. Holt was over-sanguine, it 
seems ; and they tell me if I get in here at all, it 
will be a tight squeeze. The people are a roughish 
lot? (Here the delicate pink fades from the wife’s 
cheek, as when you suddenly remove the light 
with which you are shewing off your cup of egg- 
shell china: ‘Good Heavens, there is danger then!’ 
she thinks.) ‘I have been soliciting their sweet 
voices for five hours to-day, at one place or another, 
and am dead-sick of it, and as hoarse as a raven. 
The whole affair is what Julia would call “quite 
too awful.” I do not myself think I shall succeed, 
and unhappily it is of great importance that I 
should do so. Do not say anything to Holt of this 
however. Kiss my dear ones for me, and tell 
Jenny I found a fern for her—while I was out 
canvassing—which seems to me to be rare ; but I 
daresay it will be at once detected by her learned 


eye to be something communis, 
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‘I shall see you to-morrow, sweetheart, whether 
I shall have to be congratulated or consoled ; that 
is something ; but “ would it were supper-time and 
all were well.”—Ever yours, JoHN Dauton. 

‘ P.S.—Don’t say a word to Holt, or anybody, of 
my misgivings.’ 


Mrs Dalton read this letter again and again (there 
were things in it that puzzled her, such as the refer- 


ence to supper-time. ‘I hope he is not hurting | 
himself by taking suppers, which never agree with , 


him,’ was her mental commentary upon that pass- 
age) ; but she knew those were not of importance: 
what gave her most uneasiness were the allusions 
to Mr Holt, whose name was mentioned no less 
than three times. 

Mr Holt was a stock-broker, as Kate had told her 
friend ; but even if she could have answered her 
general inquiry as to what a stock-broker was, 
which is doubtful, she could certainly not have 
explained the nature of the calling of Mr Holt in 
particular, Few persons, indeed, could have done 
so. His doings were by no means confined to scri 
and share; he had a finger in every pie from whic 
‘plums’ are picked; and wherever there were 
wires, it was his aim to pull one. His influence 
over her husband, Mrs Dalton was well aware, was 
great, though she did not know how it was ob- 
tained. It seemed to her very strange, and almost. 
humiliating, that her John, who was so clever and 
brilliant, should allow himself to be persuaded into 
this and that by such a blunt, plain man as 
Richard Holt, one rather younger than older than 
himself (though he did not look younger), and who 
had nothing to reeommend him beyond a character 
for shrewdness. She would have been indignant 
with any one to whose opinion her husband had 
deferred ; but the influence of this man was peculi- 
arly obnoxious to her, since it had drawn him 
into business and Lities, which she detested, 
because they took him so much from her and 
home. She had hitherto seen no other evil in 
them, and certainly no danger ; but a phrase in her 
husband’s letter, or rather a word in the phrase, 


had now excited her apprehensions. ‘I do. not gentle expostulations against his embracing polit- 
myself think I shall succeed’ (that is, in being | ical life at all, The ‘unhappiness’ could therefore 
elected for Bampton); ‘and, unhappily, it is of | have nothing to do with money matters ; and yet 
great importance I should do so.’ Of course it was | it had certainly to do with Mr Holt, whose connec- 


important that John should get into parliament, 


but why should he have written ‘wnhappily, it is of them. They had nothing else in common, she was 


great importance?’ He was wont to write rapidly 
—to dash off his words, indeed, as fast as his pen 
could form them—but he rarely used an unfitting 
word, or a superfluous one. She had not thought 
so much of John’s becoming a senator as most 
wives equally devoted to their husbands would 
have done, but that was because she had so high 
an opinion of his talents, reputation, and social 
ower that no adventitious distinction could, in 

er eyes, make him a greater man. It was simple 
in her to think so much of him, but it was singu- 
larly becoming. It had been once said by a very 
great reader of mankind—one who had studied 
‘each mode of the lyre’ of human life, and had 
‘mastered them all,” that Mrs John Dalton was 
‘the nicest woman in England;’ and though that 
had been said at a time when she was one of the 
prettiest, her niceness had not departed with the 
years. It might almost have been said that her 

rettiness had remained with her also—as one sees 

er standing now, with that letter in her hand, but 


| 


gazing thoughtfully through the opened window ; 
only ‘prettiness’ could not have expressed that 
matured grace. Her once golden hair no longer 
ripples in bright waves, and is streaked here and 
there with silver; her slight form has lost its 
comely outlines, and her whole appearance denotes 
fragility ; but the love-light in her eyes shines out 
as clearly as in her bridal days, and burns with 
that sacred flame which years of constancy and 
trial alone can give it, and which no loss or cross 
can ever extinguish ; a saint as holy and as pure 
as any virgin of the cloister ; a guardian angel set 
in the niche of Home. 

She had not thought much, I say, of how things 
might go at Bampton; but now that she heard that 
they might go unhappily, her feelings changed, 
and the matter assumed that ‘great importance,’ 
though she knew not on what account, that it 
wore in her husband’s eyes. Every one said, and 
justly, how kind and unselfish Mrs Dalton was; 

ow tender to misfortune ; how gentle as well as 
liberal to the poor; how ready and eager to heal 
family differences. She had been — to more 
than once to intercede for a spendthrift son, and 
once even for a runaway daughter; and not in 
vain ; and yet she only lived for her husband and 
her children. Her heart was open to all the world 
—it was difficult to close it inst even the 
wicked ; but in her heart of hearts were the 
images of those four beloved ones set up alone as 
idols. ‘God and my country,’ was not her motto, 
though, perhaps, she would have gone as far to 
serve her country as the foremost of our female 
politicians ; but simply ‘God and my dear ones ;’ 
for them, however, she would have laid down her 
life without a sigh. 

To no purpose she ransacks her mind for any 
sign that might point tothe cause of John’s anxiety 
about this election ; it would cost him some con- 
siderable sum of money,:she was aware, but she 
also knew that he had calculated the cost, and 
had the money to spare. It was not usual with 
him to confide his business affairs to her; but he 
had told her so much as that in answer to her 


tion with her husband was based solely upon 


quite sure. She had her doubts whether they 
were even quite good friends, though they were 
thought to be so by everybody. Indeed, she was 
aware that Mr Campden had asked Mr Holt down 
to Riverside entirely upon her husband’s account, 
and, as she suspected, even at his express request. 
‘Do not say anything to Holt, however, she. 
again. But why should she say —- Why 
should John suppose that she should have spoken 
to the man about his aoe affairs at all? He 
was a person, as her husband well knew, for whom 
she had no liking, and whom she kept at as great 
a distance as politeness permitted ; so that the 
injunction was quite superfluous ; and yet it was 
repeated in his postscript. ‘Don’t say a word to 
Holt, or anybody, of my misgivings.’ She would 
not, of course, say a word to anybody, since he 
had forbidden it ; but without that warning, she 
would certainly not have dreamed of saying one 


Mrs Dalton has done with her letter at last, and 


word of John’s affairs to Mr Holt. 
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every line of it having been committed to memory, 
places it in her bosom ; then calling up a smile 
upon her face, she opens a green baize door, and 
knocks at another door behind it. 

‘Come in, dear mamma,’ answers a cheerful 
voice ; and she enters the neat room accordingly. 
This is a luxuriously furnished apartment, hung 
with pictures, lined with books, and evidently not 
intended as a sleeping-room ; yet there is a charm- 
ing little bed in it—with rose-coloured curtains 
hanging upon it like a tent—and also an article 
of furniture that looks like a second bed, though 
it is only a reclining couch of peculiar construction. 
Upon this latter, a young girl of about sixteen is 
lying, propped up with cushions, at the window, 
and apparently sketching the prospect it affords. 

. What ! up and at work already, Jenny ? Surel 
that is not prudent, my darling?’ There is a loo 
of pain but not of reproof upon the mother’s face 
as she stoops down to kiss her child; and it is 
reflected in that of her daughter. But the pain 
of the former is mental, and that of the latter is 
physical. 

‘TI felt rather uneasy in bed, mamma, so ex- 
changed it forthe couch ; and when Lucy came,she 
moved it to the window, 

‘But, my poor child, what did you do with your- 
self till she called you? Why did you not pull 
the string for me?’ She pointed to a little cord 
that passed under the two doors, and formed a 
communication between her daughter's bed and 
her own. 

‘Oh, it was too _~ to wake you, mamma; and 

et it was broad daylight, so that I could do my 
ha -work.—There was a letter from papa, Lucy said.’ 

‘Yes, dear. He will be here to-day, he hopes, in 
time for dinner ; he wrote but a short note, yet 
sent an especial message to yourself. He is bring- 
ing back a little present for you ;’ and she gave 
Jenny the message about the fern. 

‘ How good of him it was, said the invalid, flush- 
ing up, ‘to think of me, when he was canvassing ! 
Was it not, mamma ?’ 

‘I believe your papa thinks of you at all times, 
Jenny. I hope youwill have a good report to give 
of yourself to him, in spite of this bad night’ 

‘Oh, the night was not bad, mamma; only a 
little long ; and as for me, Dr Curzon says I am 

ounds better than I was when I last came to 

iverside. He told me last night at the charades, 
that he hoped to see me act a milk-maid carrying 
pails next year, as naturally as Kitty did the house- 
maid with her broom. How charming she looked, 
did she not? And so did Polly, for that matter ; 
only I thought that Polly wasa trifle too natural— 
looked the character to too great perfection.’ 

‘Most girls in cotton = and flyaway caps 
with red ribbons, would look the part that they 
were playing, my dear,’ said Mrs Dalton quickly. 

‘Yes, but our Kitty did not. It was easy enough, 
as Mr Holt whispered to me, to see who was the 
ptincess in disguise. That was a pretty little com- 
pliment, no doubt, and had truth besides to recom- 
mend it. But do you know, mamma’—here Jenn 
began to sketch most vigorously—‘I don’t muc 
like that Mr Holt.’ 

‘Why not, my dear? He seems a very inoffen- 
sive person.’ 

‘Yes ; he does not bite one, certainly ; indeed, 
the creature makes up to us as though he had 
very good intentions indeed.’ 


‘The creature, my dear!’ 

‘Well, I should have said the man, I suppose. 
But even you mamma, whose good word is worth 
so little, as Mrs Campden says, because everybody 
has it, even you could not call Mr Holt a “gentle- 
man.” Ifyou except his hat and his boots—which 
I own are very brilliant—he can scarcely be said 
to “shine in society.”’ 

‘ As to shining, everybody is not expected to do 
that, my dear Jenny. But since your papa thinks 
him good enough to keep company with him, Mr 
Holt is good enough, I suppose, for most societies,’ 
answered Mrs Dalton drily. 

‘Well, o— can make friends with everybody, 
mamma. He is equally at home with ry te 
and a bargee.’ 

‘My dear Jenny ’—— 

‘Nay, mother; I was only referring to the 
versatility of papa’s genius. Now, we are not all 
of us so talented in that respect ; and I, for my 
part, do not feel at ease in Mr Richard Holt’s 
company. It is ungrateful of me, I know, because 
he evidently intends to be extraordinarily civil.’ 

‘It is not only ungrateful, but unjust, Jenny ; 
it is plain to me that you are entertaining an 
unfounded prejudice against this person,’ 

‘A prejudice, certainly ; but whether unfounded 
or not, remains to be proved. Lookers-on, dear 
mamma, it is said, see most of the game ; and at 
the game of life, I, on my couch here, am fated 
to be but a looker-on. I am carried down-stairs, 
and set down among the rest ; but no one takes 
notice of me—of course, I don’t mean you, dear,’ 
added she quickly, in answer to her mother’s 

lance of tender reproof; ‘nor any one that is 

ear to you; but I am referring to strangers 

generally. Then I amuse myself with making 

little observations—“the child amongst us 
in’ notes,” as papa calls me’ 

‘Your papa spoils you, Jenny, and makes you 
think too much of yourself, I fear. How is it 
possible that a girl of your years, and with so 
small an experience of life ’—— 

‘Less than even that of most girls, put in 
Jenny quietly, ‘by reason of my infirmity; I 
acknowledge all that, 

‘Well, then, how is it possible, my dear, that 
you can judge rightly of grown-up people?’ 

‘It is instinct, I suppose, or intuition ; but 
papa says I have got it.’ 

Jenny has at all events some sagacity, thus to 
invoke her father’s authority in corroboration of 
her pretensions. Mrs Dalton suddenly drop 
her tone of reproof, and answered, laughingly : 
‘My dear Jenny, you are a shocking egotist ; 
and it is useless to reason with such self-conceit, 
But since you have already passed this infallible 
judgment of yours upon poor Mr Holt, may I 
ask you what it is?’ 

‘But, mamma, you won’t be angry ?’ 

‘Angry, no; except with myself, perhaps, for 
putting such a foolish question to a child like 

ou,’ 

Well, ct is - opinion that Mr Holt is,a H—U 


‘But why, Jenny ?’ 

‘Nay; I cannot say why. An oracle gives its 
answer, but never its reasons; indeed, I could 
not give mine if I tried. I have seen a hundred 
things in the man—of course, but little things— 
yet all pointing the same way. Mr Holt is acting 
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a part, as much as Kitty was acting one last night ; 
he has something in view, from which he would 
divert the attention of others. But there’—and 
Jenny laughed a merry laugh, which had a certain 
goblin ring about it too—‘I will say no more, 
except that he is a humbug.’ 

that Mr Holt is ially esteemed 
in the City for his shrewd and straightforward 
character, Jenny,’ replied Mrs Dalton gravely, ‘I 
think you have said quite enough to upset your 
pretensions as a seer.’ 

‘That is suspicious, though,’ said Jenny slily. 

‘What is?’ 

‘Why, his being so “esteemed for, &.” How 
could he be all that, and in the City too, unless he 
was a humbug ?’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Jenny. You might 
just as well say that, because your dear papa is 
so admired and beloved by almost everybody, 
he is a—that very vulgar word you said just 
now. 

‘Oh, ae like nobody else in the world, and 
is not to be judged by ordinary rules, replied 
Jenny naively. ‘It is his mission to make things 
pleasant; whereas it is not Mr Holt’s mission by 
any means, and his endeavours to do so are most 
ridiculous. His attempts at a joke are like the 
gamboling of that horse on his back yonder, 
all hoof and teeth in the field; they are only 
laughable because they are so clumsy.’ 

‘But everybody can’t be lively and agreeable, 
like your papa.’ 

*Then don’t let them oye answered Jenny, with 
irritation ; ‘and, above all things, don’t let them 
try to be insinuating, and soft and tender, when 
they are obviously rhinoceroses and hippopota- 
muses, and cannot do it without blowing into one’s 
ear. Don’t let them’—— 

Here she was interrupted by a soft drummin 
noise at the door, which gradually rose and swelle 
in volume, till it became an excellent imitation of 
a gong. 

‘Come in,’ said Jenny, laughing ; ‘come in, you 
naughty boy.’ 

en the door eats and disclosed a youth of 
about nine years old, with a thin but merry face, 
set in a thicket of brown curls, and above the 
curls a 1 of school-books, which he held there 
a d, as a maiden holds her pitcher at the 


wi 

He closed the door softly, then took a noiseless 
run and slide upon the carpet that landed him at 
the feet of the couch, ‘And how is my pretty 
mamma?’ inquired he, as he kissed her cheek, 
And, ‘How is my venerable coach?’ added he, 
addressing Jenny. 

* Well, the coach is a little out of repair, Tony, 
this morning, answered the young girl ; ‘and I 
doubt tee it will bo able to carry all those 
passengers : Cornelius , Virgil, Cesar, and 
the wicked Ooleno’——- 


‘There was an old Bishop of Natal 
Who had a Zulu for a pal,’ 


quoted the boy gaily. 
* Said the Zulu, “ Look here” ’—— 
‘Be quiet, Tony; I won’t have you say such 


things,’ said Jenny sharply: ‘ it is all very well for 
grown-up people, but not for children.’ 


‘ But Jeff is not grown + ip least so everybody 
says, except himself—and he sings : 

There was an old Bishop of Natal 

Whose views upon Moses were fatal.’ 


‘Hush!’ said’ Jenny, holding her finger up 
rebukefully, and pointing to Mrs Dalton, who was 
looking out of the window, apparently absorbed in 
thought. 

Pupil and teacher were very like to one another ; 
the former had all the hues of health, but they 
were delicate hues, and the expression of his thin 
features was feminine, though intelligent in a high 
degree. His eyes, too, though large and lustrous 
were very soft, and as his curling hair mingle 
with his sister’s caressingly, the two might almost 
have been taken for sisters. 

‘What is troubling dear mamma?’ whispered he 

ently. 
at Hush! Nothing. But you will trouble her if 
you sing songs like that. Why have you brought 
all those books with you this morning, instead of 
your lesson 

‘Well, I want to get all my lessons over at once. 
I got up this morning on purpose to learn them ; 
for there are to be sports at Bleabarrow to-day, Jeff 
says—wrestling, and leaping, and all sorts, and 
Jeff is going to take me.’ 

‘Geoffrey would make you as idle as himself, if 
that were possible,’ said Jenny, her wan fingers 
playing with her brother’s hair ; ‘ but I don’t fanc 
you will be trusted to go with him to any suc. 
place.—What do you think, mamma, of ower 

oing to Bleabarrow Feast under the wing of 
aster Geoffrey 

‘Indeed, my child, I don’t think that will quite 
do, said his mother, thus appealed to. ‘ Mrs 
Campden has, I know, a opinion of such 
gatherings, and Jeff is but a boy. I am afraid you 
must give them up, Tony, unless the sports can 
wait till after papa comes home. I have got a 
letter which says we may expect him to-night. Is 
not that good news ?” 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Tony, hanging his head 
down a little. ‘But couldn’t Mrs Campden send 
Robert with me ?” 

‘No, darling ; a servant would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be worse than nobody. <A child should 
have some grown-up person, who is a gentleman, 
with him, when he goes to such places.’ 

‘Then I’ve got leave to go,’ cried Tony exult- 
ingly ; ‘for a grown-up gentleman has promised to 

‘© with me, though I would rather have gone with 
Jett and Robert, if I could.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you have spine good 
Mr Campden ?’ cried Mrs Dalton, not, perhaps, dis- 
pleased at this proof of her little son’s powers of 

rsuasion. 

‘It’s not Mr Campden, mamma—it’s Mr Holt. 
He heard Jeff say that he doubted whether Mrs 
Campden would like me to go with him, and 
offered to take me himself.’ 

Mother and daughter exchanged a rapid glance 
of astonishment, and Jenny broke into one of her 
musical but mocking laughs. 

‘Mr Holt in charge of a small boy at Blea- 
barrow Feast!’ cried she. ‘That will be a more 
amusing spectacle than any the sports will have 
to offer’ 

‘I think it was very good-natured of Mr Holt,’ 
observed Mrs Dalton gravely, ‘and very unselfish ; 
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for, as you say, it is quite out of his line, and he 
has nothing to gain by it.’ 

‘I don’t remember that I said that, mamma,’ 
observed Jenny drily.—‘ Well, if you are going to 
these sports, Anthony, we must get on with our 
lessons.” And pupil and teacher commenced their 
usual task accordingly. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 


Some plants, as is well known, climb on others. 
Parasitically, they must cling for existence to 
trees or other adjoining — in which respect 
they remind us of certain classes‘of human beings, 
who possess no quality of self-reliance, and would 
sink, and perhaps perish, unless they had some 
one to cling to. 

The subject has lately been investigated by Mr 
Darwin, the result being a small but interesting 
work, entitled The Movements and Habits of 
Climbing Plants. According to this learned author- 
ity, there are two great classes of climbing plants 
—those which twine spirally round a support, 
unaided by any other movement ; and those which 
are endowed with irritable organs which grasp 
the object which they touch—such as happens in 
the case of Leaf-climbers and Tendell bomen 
There are, however, various subordinate divisions, 
possessing very curious attributes. Some twining 
plants move from right to left, while others take 
the opposite direction. So far as observation has 

one, the greatest number of plants take the latter 

irection—that is, as Darwin puts it, opposed to 
the course of the sun; for in judging of the direc- 
tion, he regards the plant as being in front of the 
individual ; but we think it would have been better 
had he added, when the back of the individual 
was towards the sun. 

The hop offers a familiar instance of the deter- 
mination with which a twining plant spirally 
ascends a pole stuck in the ground for its sup- 
port, and does not stop till it reaches the top, 
and has nothing more to cling to. Light and 
heat, as may be supposed, exercise a powerful 
influence in communicating energy to the ascend- 
ing process, In our country, most of the climbers 
die down to the roots after flowering ; the object 
of their growth is over, and they recommence in 
spring. Another interesting point is the thickness 
of the supports of twining plants. In the warmer 
regions of South America, climbing plants are seen 
to twine round trees five or six feet thick, and have 
the power of ascending to the summit, which may 
be a hundred feet from the ground. Obviously in 
such cases, and in many others, the impulsive 
desire is to get to the light. We have no such grand 
cases as these, still there is something to shew 
worthy of notice, The finest thing of the kind we 
can point out is the honeysuckle. In a piece 
of pleasure-ground with which we are acquainted, 
there are specimens of honeysuckles twining round 
and getting to the top of trees thirty to forty feet 
high, not merely keeping to a single stem, but 
wandering along the branches, and finally droop- 
ing down as a splendid drapery. 

A consideration of the fact just mentioned is 
eminently suggestive of what may be done in im- 
parting beauty to 7 shrubberies, An ordinary 
tree, shewing nothing but green leaves in summer, 
may be made to exhibit rich and beautiful blossoms, 
as if they were part of the plant from which they 


depend. Other effects of this kind may be pro- 
duced. We can hardly imagine anything prettier 
than a small pine tree twisted round with the 
bluish-purple flowering vetch (Vicia Cracca), which 
winds and winds till it gets to the very apex, all 
the way throwing out its delicate blossoms to the 
sun. Superadded beauty is to be secured, even 
where there is no actual twisting. We have seen 
a remarkable instance of this in the case of a 
thick bushy yew and a dog-rose. The small rose- 
bush nestling about the root of the yew, sends out 
branches which struggle upwards till they get to 
the light outside, and then the yew is seen to be 
shining with roses. These are points, 
we think, worth the consideration of gardeners 
who have charge of pleasure-grounds. From our 
own experience, in none of the cases just specified 
was any injury done to the trees yielding the 
support. 
arwin goes largely into the botanical qualities 

of climbing plants—what parts of them climb, how 
they ascend, and so on. He regards one of the 
_— of Bignonia as one of the most efficient 
climbers. We have carefully watched the mode of 
ascent of a species of M‘Fadyena, one of the 
Bignoniacez, which has the closest resemblance to 
Bignonia unguis, and can certify to the accuracy of 
Darwin’s decription. The M‘Fadyena presented a 
most pleasing object, with the three toes firmly 
grasping with their claws the bricks of the wall 
of a hothouse, with the two outspread leaflets 
immediately behind them. The firmness of the 
hold was very considerable ; and our fingers can 
testify to the sharpness of the terminal claws, and 
to their admirable adaptation to lay hold of an 
object which may come in their way. As rega 
Bugnonia unguis, Darwin relates a curious fact, 
which is, that if the tendril should fail in clasping 
an object, it bends slowly downwards, and its 
power of clasping is lost; and very soon after- 
wards, as if conscious of its inability now to render 
any service to the plant, it disarticulates itself 
like an autumnal leaf, and falls. He adds that he 
had never seen this process of disarticulation in 
any other tendrils; for, when they failed in clasp- 
ing anything, they soon withered away. Bignonta 
speciosa is next ed in review. Its tendrils, 
when comparatively young, exhibit an indifference 
to the value of stick-clasping, for, after seizing one, 
they sometimes let it free (a peculiarity which was 
also manifested by B. capreolata, even to the extent 
of three or four times) ; but when older, this fickle- 
ness seemed to leave them, and ‘they then more 
steadily discharged their duties. The tendril ends 
in a sharp, straight, colourless point, which dis- 
lays a special inquisitiveness in searching out 
ittle dark holes, and thrusting itself into them ; 
but here also its early unsteadiness again manifests 
itself; for Darwin declares that in one instance 
he saw a tendril keep its point in a hole for twenty 
or thirty hours, and then withdraw it. But while 
the one tendril may be apparently wasting its 
time in gratifying an idle curiosity, the other 
tendril may be diligently en in its proper 
work ; but in the case of both, whether occupied 
in clasping a stick, or in inserting its point into 
a hole, the phenomenon of spiral contraction is 
equally manifest. Now, as this contraction is not 
exhibited when nothing is caught, we must hesi- 
tate before charging our curious friend with a 
dereliction of duty ; for we shall see, that in B 


th 
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capreolata, the apparent capriciousness manifested 
by it was owing to not having 
had supplied to it a surface fitted for the peculiar 
development of its tendrils. 

When Darwin placed a much-fissured post 
near the B. capreolata, the points of tendrils and 
the tips of immature tendrils crept into the most 
minute crevices, and in two or three days after- 
wards, the final process of development commenced ; 
for the comparatively dark and closely applied 
surfaces supplied the very condition for.which, in 
their mere state, they were adapted. Darwin 
next bound flax, moss, and wool loosely round 
sticks, and placed them near tendrils. ‘The 
hooked points soon caught hold of the fibres... 
and now there was no recoiling.’ The hooks pene- 
trated the fibrous mass, and curled inwards, and 
each hook caught one or more fibres, These hooks 
now began to swell, and after a few days, were 
‘converted into whitish irregular balls, rather 
above the one-twentieth of an inch in diameter, 
formed of coarse cellular tissue.’ By the surface 
of these balls a viscid resinous matter is secreted, 
to which the fibres adhere ; and as the ball grows, 
fresh fibres are attached, so that our author has seen 
‘a little ball with between fifty or sixty fibres of 
flax crossing at various angles. After the develop- 
ment of the disks, the tendrils become spirally con- 
tracted, and tough and woody. Now, what are the 
conditions in the natural habitat of this plant? 
Professor Asa Gray informed Mr Darwin that the 
forest trees where this Bignonia grows are covered 
with Polypodium incanum, a species of fern. 

Under Ampelopsis hederacea the description and 
figures of the tendrils of the plant are admirable. 
Often have we studied allied species, A. tricus- 
pidata and A. Veitchit, whose sucker-like pointed 
tendrils, when fixed against a wall, especially when 
the branches of these are spirally contracted, pre- 
sent an object of no ordinary attraction. The 
closeness with which the stems are held to the 
wall, and the strong resistance which they offer 
to any attempt to remove them, shew how 
admirably adapted are the provisions for accom- 
plishing the end in view. The disks consist of 
enlarged cells, with smooth projecting hemispher- 
ical surfaces, coloured red, and at first gorged 
with fluid, but ultimately becoming woody. Dar- 
win proved by the solvent used that they must 
secrete a resinous substance which would aid the 
cellular outgrowth (which insinuates itself into 
every crevice) in securely fixing the plant to its 
support. In proof of the tenacity of the branchlets 
of the tendrils, Darwin mentions an old one which 
was able to support a weight of two pounds; and 
he reckons that the whole tendril would have 
resisted a strain of ten pounds. We suspect, how- 
ever, that the age in this case must have con- 
tributed largely to the result, for on selecting the 
terminal portion of a branch of Ampelopsis tricus- 


pidata (which had, however, been growing on a 


wall for only two months), which was fixed firmly 
by three tendrils, and attaching a weight of four 
pounds to the lowest of the tendrils, the portion 
of the branch and its tendrils were pulled from 
the wall; and on examination it was found that 
the tendril nearest the end of the branch had one 
of its seven disks pulled away, while the other six 
were left sticking to the wall; the next tendril 
had left its six disks adhering to the stone ; while 
the remaining one, which was entirely attached to 


lime, had six disks pulled off, and one left on the 
lime. If we could draw a conclusion from this 
observation, it would be, that the disks, when 
attached to an unyielding surface, are quite able 
at an early period to resist a heavy pull, but that 
the other portions of the structure of the tendril 
require a much longer sn for attaining that 
woody firmness and toughness which in the case 
of Darwin’s species exhibited such remarkable 
tenacity. 

Of the Passion-flowers (Passifloracee) we shall 
only instance Passiflora gracilis, which (with the 
exception of P. acerifolia) is perhaps the chief of 
all climbers, being more rapid in the revolutions 
of its internodes, and more sensitive in its tendrils. 
Sometimes, as our author remarks, in less than 
an hour a revolution would be effected, and the 
movement of the tendrils was as rapid. The 
sensitiveness of a full-grown tendril is such, that 
one-thirty-second of a grain weight has been 
thrice observed to cause it to curve, and even one- 
fiftieth of a grain was seen to affect it. The 
bending commences in half a minute after rubbing 
the tips of the tendrils. The exquisite delicacy 
and regularity of the spirals in some of the species 
attached to a roof, especially when drawn down 
to some extent by the weight of the stem, are 
subjects of no ordinary interest. 

Under Root-climbers, Darwin’s remarks on Ficus 
repens, and on the caoutchouc-like material by 
which its roots adhere to a wall, are deeply inter- 
esting ; and we think that a similar explanation 
must be given of the mode in which the long 
aérial rootlets of Pothos Nympheafolia are fixed, as 
it seems otherwise impossible for them to adhere 
to flat surfaces, as we know they do with efficiency ; 
and it would account for the fact, that after they 
have been torn off they do not seem, so far as we 
have noticed, to be able to adhere anew. 

We fear that our necessarily brief and imperfect 
sketch may have failed to give our readers a just 
idea of the deeply interesting details with which 
Darwin’s new work abounds ; but we trust enough 
has been said regarding the curious and wonderful 
properties of this class of plants, to excite in each 
i a strong desire to peruse the book for him- 
self, and if opportunity be afforded, to make his 
own observations, 


THE LIGHTHOUSE OF THE GANNETS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAP, I.—TO THE RESCUE. 


‘Keep her away, you at the helm! Keep her 
away! d’ye hear? Pull, lads, just a couple more 
strokes, to clear the pier-head, as the current 
catches our bows, and then bear a hand with the 
sail, There’s hardly air enough stirring to flutter 
a lady’s veil in-shore here, but I see broken water 
in the offing, and what little wind there is sets 
right for the Gannets.’ 

The speaker was a hale old mariner, whose pin- 
nace, the Delight, was being rowed out of the tiny 
harbour of Ravenscombe, in the extreme south- 
west of England, on a brilliant summer’s morning, 
when sea and sky were alike decked out in the 
gayest tints of blue and gold, and when the balmy 
breeze was zephyr-like in the softness of its touch. 
The pretty watering-place, with its trim crescents 
and terraces, and the white villas above it, each 
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nestling amidst myrtle bushes and fuchsia-beds, 
and banks carpeted with trailing roses, looked at 
its best; and even the gigantic cliffs of the Cornish 
coast seemed to wear a smile, as though the loveli- 
ness of the weather had possessed the power to 
charm away the ruggedness of the grim, bare rocks, 
the base of which was bathed by the surges of the 
now sleeping Atlantic. On the quaint gray pier 
of rough-hewn stone sundry groups of idlers had 
gathered to watch the departure of the pleasure- 
boat, and parasols and handkerchiefs were waved 
in sportive token of adieu to those on board the 
Delight, by friends on shore. 

Mingling with none of these groups of gazers, 
but nevertheless intently observing the receding 
pinnace, was a young man, whose handsome face, 
slightly bronzed by exposure to a fiercer sun than 
that of Britain, wore an expression sad and dejected 
enough, as his eyes wistfully followed the little 
vessel starting on her holiday trip. In addition 
to the Delight’s crew of four sailors, she had on 
board four passengers, two of whom were ladies, 
mother and daughter evidently, the latter being a 
beautiful girl, who seemed to derive but little 
pleasure from the prospect of the excursion, and 
from whom the gentleman who sat nearest to her 
vainly strove to win a smile or a glance of 
approval. 

‘Don’t you know them?’ said a voice from 
among the nearest knot of lookers-on. ‘Those are 
Mr and Mrs Lee, of Brooklands, half a mile out of 
town, and their daughter ; and that is Mr Damer, 
of Damer Park, who was M.P. for Camelford, a 
tremendously rich man. I hear that he and that 
pretty Miss Lee are likely to make a match 
of it. 

Lieutenant Gordon, R.N.—the name of the 

oung man who stood silently on the pier- 
or watching the boat as it was pulled out of 
harbour—could not forbear wincing as these care- 
lessly uttered words reached his ears, albeit he 
was only too well aware that they were substan- 
tially true. Malcolm Gordon was beginning to 
wish that he had never seen Ravenscombe at all. 
It was but a few pleasant weeks since he had come 
thither with his friend Jack Lawless, whose fine 
schooner-yacht, the Titania, lay at anchor near 
the quay, with her white sails gracefully brailed 
up. He had learned to love Rosa Lee, and had 
won her love, although his proposals had been, 
but two days since, politely but coldly declined by 
Rosa’s mts, who were bent on seeing her estab- 
lished in life as Mrs Damer, of Damer Park. Even 
with the smart of his recent disappointment rank- 
ling in his mind, Malcolm could not but own to 
himself that Mr Lee’s preference of a wealthy son- 
in-law was scarcely to * wondered at. 

The young naval lieutenant had nothing but his 

y, and was leading, as many good officers per- 
orce do, a life of idleness on shore, for lack of the 
interest to secure Gg ‘If my elder 
brother, Archie, had n the suitor in my 
stead,’ such was Malcolm’s soliloquy, ‘ perhaps 
he might have met with a more patient hear- 
ing’ And as he spoke thus, memories of the 
=: oak glades and dark fir-woods of Glen- 

h ; of the grim, half-castellated house that 
had so long sheltered his Highland ancestors ; of 


the old laird his father, and of his only brother 
Archibald, who cared for ‘little but the sporti 
over the wild moors, of which he was heir o 
entail, rose up before him ; and he was only re- 
called from his reverie by the sound of a cheery 
voice, which exclaimed close by: ‘Why, Gordon, 
old fellow, are you dreaming in broad daylight, 
that you ignore your best friends in this uncon- 
scionable fashion! I have been looking for you 
high and low.’ 

t was Jack Lawless who spoke, laying his 
ungloved hand, as he uttered the words, on his 
friend’s shoulder. A blithe, kind-hearted, utterly 
useless member of society was Jack, merely one 
of the gilded youth of the age, of no special calling. 
But, nevertheless, Jack was a pean specimen 
of his kind, and his frank face and ringing laugh 
won him friends everywhere. He had a genuine 
regard for Malcolm Gordon. 

‘They will have a pleasant sail of it to-day,’ 
said the owner of the Titania, as he drew from 
the breast-pocket of his blue yachtsman’s jacket 
a cigar-case, the weedy contents of which he 
offered to his friend. ‘I saw Damer for a 
minute as he got down from his tandem, and he 
told me that he had chartered old Mawle’s boat 
there, and intended to play the part of a — 
cicerone to the Lees, and shew dons all the lions 
of the coast. They’re new people here, you 
remember, whereas Damer is a Cornishman born 
and bred. So they are off to the lighthouse on 
the Gannets, first of all; and then to Tregony Cave ; 
and after picnicking there, they visit the Nun’s 
—_ and Penluddra, and the Logan Stone, 
ani = 

‘The Gannets! you don’t mean that she—they 
—that there can be any intention of visiting the 
lighthouse on the Gannets, to-day ?’ interrupted 
the young officer, with a nervous anxiety, inexpli- 
cable to his mercurial friend, who arched his eye- 
brows as he rejoined : 

‘Why not? If they had consulted the almanac 
on every morning of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, I don’t suppose they would 
have chosen a better day here, on this storm 
Cornish coast, where we come in for the fi 
strength of the Atlantic rollers, They are well 
out of the lee of the land now, and bowling along 
merrily. I really envy them the excursion. The 
essential thing for us idlers is to know what comes 
next ; a game at billiards, or’. 

‘It’s eleven miles to the Gannets ; two hours 
ood, at the rate of sailing of that boat, muttered 
ordon, heedless of his friend’s suggestion ; ‘ while 

to get back would occupy three, even without 
that visit to Tregony Cave. I don’t like it’ And 
he threw another quick, searching glance at the 
horizon, where, on the verge of the gold-flecked 
sky, there floated a few streaks of filmy cloud, 
lying packed to windward. 

bg come, don’t play the part of Cas- 
sandra!’ said Lawless incredulously ; ‘you are a 
sailor, and I a poor landsman, but second-sight 
alone could excuse such croakings. I 
just now within earshot of a cluster of old salts, 
among whom Dawson, my sailing-master, was pro- 
minent, and their verdict was unanimous in favour 
of the day’s being an exceptionally fine one. Be- 
sides, Mawle, the skipper of the Delight, is a —_ 
old sea-dog, who would not venture beyond e 
length of his tether, with ladies on board. 
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‘These Cornish coasting sailors are bold men 
enough,’ answered Malcolm, shaking his head ; ‘ but 
they have too much foul weather ready-made to 
hand to be as ready to read the signs of a squall, 
white or black, as we who have learned our text- 
book in the hurricane latitudes. But no man is 
infallible about storms. Come, we will play bil- 
liards, if you like. Come across, then, to Hen- 
shaw’s Rooms, and let us while away the time 
over the rolling ivory.’ 

But after knocking the balls about for half an 
hour, Gordon grew restless, and laid aside his cue. 
‘It’s of no use, Jack ; I can’t make a stroke to- 


‘When you like, old boy,’ said easy-going Jack, 
who had by this time gained an inkling of the 
fact, that his friend was seriously in love with 
Rosa, and that his courtship had not prospered— 
‘when you like. By Jove!’ he added, as they 
sallied out into the street, ‘I begin to think you 
were a true prophet, and that the weather is not 
quite such a case of set fair as it seemed to be.’ 

And indeed, already had the beauty of the day 
departed, while a-hazy film hung athwart the 
lately brilliant azure of the sky, and the wind, 
feeble as yet, blew in fitful gusts, that whirled 
aloft the dust and dried wrack-weed of the sandy 
beach. 

‘They ll put back, of course, in the Delight, 
when they see the queer look of things,’ said Law- 
less, half carelessly taking out his telescope, and 
adjusting it so as to sweep the sea in the direction 
of the Gannets. 

‘That’s just what they won’t do, unless I am 
greatly mistaken,’ answered Malcolm, compressing 
his lips: ‘that old Mawle is as obstinate as a 
mule; and unless they go about pretty early, 
~~ 4 would not find it easy to make the harbour 
with the breeze fast freshening to'a gale. Let me 
see if I can get a glimpse of them through the 
glass—Thanks, No; I see nothing but sea-mews’ 
wings and foaming wave-crests. hope Mawle 
may have the sense to run for Studley, or for St 
Kevin’s, before the sea grows rougher.’ 

By this time it was clear, from the conversation 
and gestures of the fishermen and other blue- 
jackets on the quay, that their recent confidence 
in the settled serenity of the weather had been 
disturbed. 

‘We'll have half a gale, observed one white- 
haired Nestor in a striped nightcap and elephantine 
sea-boots, as the young men went by. 

‘Ay; and the other half to the back of 
that, answered Gordon sharply; and then said, 
earnestly : ‘I say, Lawless, I’d take it very kind 
of you if you would order your people to get the 

ht ready for sea, and let us stand out, and over- 

aul that pleasure-boat, before worse comes of it. 
ed Titania will have a tossing, but it won’t hurt 
er. 

‘But it would hurt me,’ rejoined the owner of 
the vessel in question. ‘This child only fancies 
the ocean when it is in good-humour, thank you, 
and has not the least taste for mountain billows 
and their concomitant of sea-sickness, But come, 
my dear fellow,’ he added, glancing at Malcolm’s 
anxious face, ‘I’ll lend you the craft, crew, 
skipper, and all; but J prefer keeping my feet 


on terra firma, and my appetite for dinner un- 
impaired, Luckily, here is Dawson, You two 
nautical authorities may settle the matter between 
ou,’ 

‘ The sailing-master, although now fully convinced 
that ‘ dirty weather’ was brewing, was not unwill- 
ing to put out to sea, or to place himself under the 
orders of the young naval lieutenant, whom he 
knew by experience and repute to be a first-rate 
seaman. But it took some time to get all the 
hands mustered on board, and as the schooner stood 
out of harbour, the canvas flapped ominously, and 
the first low muttering of thunder made itself 
audible. 

‘They ’ll have to take in sail afore long, or the 
wind 4 spare them the trouble,’ remarked a sailor 
on the pier, as he watched the Titania’s prog- 
Tess ; ul indeed the weather was rapidly changing 
for the worse. Crash upon crash, peal upon peal, 
rang out the deep diapason of the thunder, while 
flash after flash of lurid lightning illumined the 
fast Sapein gloom; and amid sheets of driving 
rain and clouds of blinding spray the schooner was 
seen staggering along, sorely buffeted by the first 
fury of the storm, but bravely beating up towards 
the distant lighthouse on the Gannets. Jack Law- 
less, as he turned up the collar of his pea-jacket, 
began to entertain considerable apprehensions for 
the safety of his fine yacht, but the remembrance 
of his friend’s danger turned his thoughts into 
another channel. ‘I’d give, yes, I would give the 
Titania, hull, masts, and cabin fittings, to see 
Malcolm safe and sound ashore again,’ muttered 
the soft-hearted young fellow, as he lost sight of 
the tempest-beaten vessel, now sturdily working 
her way out to sea. 


CHAPTER II.—DANGER. 


‘ Are we not fortunate in our day? Look, Rosa, 
love, how prettily Brooklands seems to smile down 
upon us from the hillside yonder, and how wonder- 
fully near and distinct everything looks! This 
must be quite a treat in Cornwall, if Mr Damer 
will forgive my saying so much of the climate of 
his native county,’ said Mrs Lee, ‘as the Delight 
glided smoothly out of harbour, prattling, as well- 
meaning women often do, in utter unconsciousness 
of coming mischief. 

‘I remember to have heard the Cumberland 
shepherds say,’ rejoined her husband, ‘that these 
excessively fine days, when distant objects seemed, 
as they now seem, to be brought so very near, and 
when every outline was sharply and clearly picked 
out, were not to be trusted. If so, this walt bea 
good test for their theory.’ 

‘Cornishman as I am, I do not make the least 
pretence to weather-wisdom, said Mr Damer, 
smiling. ‘My simple philosophy teaches me, 
however, to enjoy a good thing when I have got 
it, and I hardly think that a more enjoyable morn- 
ing could be welcomed anywhere. Why, the sky 
is-blue enough, and the sea rich enough in colour, 
for this to be Italy instead of Cornwall ; and if we 
are lucky enough to be passing the ruins of Pen- 
luddra Castle when the moon is uP, you will see a 
sight, Miss Lee, not easily to matched, for 
beauty, anywhere.’ 

Rosa bent her head, and uttered some common- 
place reply ; she was not in a mood to be readily 
interested in anything that Mr Damer might choose 
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to say ; and, indeed, as time p Mrs Lee 
saw with regret that the attentions of the county 
magnate were to all appearance wholly thrown 
away upon her daughter, and secretly deplored 
the discrepancy between Rosa’s views and her own. 
She had with feminine tact planned this expedi- 
tion for the express purpose of throwing Mr Damer 
and Miss Lee into the society of one another, but, 
as it seemed, unsuccessfully, as regarded the wean- 
ing of Rosa’s heart from its first attachment. 

he earlier part of the voyage was pleasant and 
prosperous enough, but presently the motion of 
the Hoat increased perceptibly, the sunny splen- 
dour of the hitherto unclouded sky seemed to fade 
and darken, and it was evident by the bustle 
among the boatmen, and their frequently *con- 
sulting together in an undertone, that some change 
of weather, hitherto unlooked for, was coming on, 
First one reef, and then another, reduced the 
spread of sail, and ballast was adjusted, and sheets 
made handy, while old Mawle himself took the 
Deligh#’s tiller in his horny hand, as the large boat 
bounded merrily over the surge. 

‘I could almost wish, observed Mr Damer at 
length, ‘that we had deferred our trip to the Gannets 
till another occasion ; and yet I much wanted the 
ladies to see one of the wildest bits of thoroughly 
maritime scenery off our coast here. The sea, how- 
ever, is becoming somewhat more boisterous than 
it should be for so long an excursion. I am not 
sure, Mr Lee, but it would be better to forego 

art of our pleasure-trip, and have the boat's 
ned turned towards Tregony Cave, where we are 

‘You can’t, squire, begging your pardon,’ sai 
the bluff old oe som of the Delight. ‘It would be 
a tempting of Providence to run for Tregony now, 
and if we were off the mouth of the cave, you’d 
not be able to land, without wings, you wouldn’t, 
through the surf that’s on by this.’ 

‘Perhaps, then, it would be better to return,’ 
said Mr Lee, growing pale. ‘The sea is becoming 
very rough, and the sky looks threatening.’ 

Old Mawle shook his gray head. 

‘We couldn’t put back to Ravenscombe, sir,’ he 
answered, as under his skilful guidance the boat 
rode buoyantly over the huge glassy waves, ‘not 
if our lives depended on it. We might make 
Studley, but we’d maybe get swamped in crossing 
the harbour bar, in such a sea as will be break- 
ing on it. Our safest plan, my mates and me 
— is to stand out for the Gannets, if the wind 

olds. 

Mrs Lee uttered a kind of shriek, while Rosa 
could not repress an exclamation of alarm. 

‘The Gannets, surely not !’ exclaimed the former 
of the two; ‘we shall never reach the lighthouse 
alive. It seems sheer madness to traverse miles 
and miles of raging sea in a cockleshell of an open 
boat, and so near to the shore as we still are.—Offer 
them money, Walter,’ she added to her husband ; 
‘twenty pounds—fifty pounds, to land us safely 
somewhere on the coast. 

There was a rugged dignity in the old boat- 
man’s bearing, as he made answer: ‘ Madam, if you 
could promise me to load the pinnace gunwale- 
— with golden sovereigns, I couldn’t earn them 
—if youll trust the word of a seafaring man of my 
age—by i ou ashore, dry and safe, from this 
to the Scilly Isles, except the one place I spoke 
of, where we'll be, I reckon, in three-quarters of 


an hour. Bribes — nought here. Aa: T can’t 
save my ngers for my just pay of thirty-six 
shillings, ] can’t do it for the wealth of the Indies. 
Squire Damer knows me, anyhow, 

‘I really think, said Mr Damer, leaning forward 
and speaking hurriedly and earnestly, ‘that we had 
all of us better be guided by the advice of Mawle 
here, backed as it is by the opinion of the other 
sailors. At the lighthouse we can take shelter 
until the storm abates, and’—— 

The remainder of the sentence was lost amidst 
the = reverberations of the sullen thunder that 
now rolled overhead, and it was by a silent gesture 
that the tough old helmsman received the assent 
to his proposal. A minute later, and, under a 
mere rag of sail, that strained and tore at the bend- 
ing mast and the restraining cordage, the Delight 
was flying. like an arrow through the savage sea, 
receiving blows that made her quiver from stem to 
stern, and seeming at each instant to be in danger 
of being swamped by some one of the man 
breaking waves that reared their foam-creste 
heads high above her, while far and wide the froth- 
bells flew, like snow-flakes in winter before the 
shrieking wind. Once and again, too, some enor- 
mous billow would come rolling towards the pin- 
nace, and Rosa, as she sat with blanched face and 
dilated eyes, would watch the oncoming of the 
mountain wave, and anticipate the disaster that 
seemed so imminent, until a dexterous movement 
of the helm evaded the peril. 

No steering, however skilful, could quite keep 
an open boat dry in such weather, and in spite of 
all that could done to shield the ladies, the 
drenching spray flew ever and anon over the 
gunwale of the Delight, and first one man, 
and then another, had to work hard at baling. 
Then there rose through the misty atmosphe 
phantom-like, a gaunt white wooden tower, perch 
upon a hog-backed, sharp-edged rock, over which 
the sea broke furiously, and which was, on the sea- 
ward side, environed by a roughly traced semicircle 
of smaller rocks, some of which were so low in the 
water as to resemble thin black lines of ragged 
stone, lashed by waves. 

‘This be the Great Gannet; yon’s the Brood,’ 
said Mawle gruftly, as he pointed to the lighthouse. 
‘Steady, now, my lads, to down sail and chuck 
the grapnel, as I run her in for the landing- 
place. Save life and limb, if the boat must go 
to pieces’ 

hen came a dreadful moment of feverish ex- 
pectation. A crash of breaking planks, a shouting, 
and trampling, and clutching at every point of 
vantage, and neither Rosa nor Mrs Lee, nor even 
the gentlemen of the party, ever quite realised how 
narrow had been their escape, as they emerged, 
wet, dripping, and breathless, from the clouds of 
flying spray, and began one by one to ascend the 
copper ladder that formed the only means of access 
to the lighthouse, But all, crewand passengers, were 
safe ashore, though the Delight was immediately 
afterwards a mere heap of drifting wreck, tossed 
to and fro among the eddies between the half 
sunken rocks, over which the sea broke in thunder. 
At the head of the ladder stood a tall, melancholy- 
eyed man, whom, by his dress, the newcomers 
concluded to be the keeper of the lighthouse, 
while behind him came a young sailor lad, whose 
beardless face contrasted with the unshaven chin 
and strongly marked features of his senior. 


om 
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‘You are welcome, as what Christians would 
not be, to such poor accommodation as I have to 
offer,’ said the elder man, whose garb was that of a 
sailor, but whose speech had a fluency unusual 
among mariners: ‘a roof at anyrate, and a fire 
presently whereby to dry your wet clothes, and 
the government rations of rum, biscuit, and salt 
meat, This is not a commodious place, ladies ; 
but I hardly thought, when, five minutes since, I 
saw your boat going fast to splinters against the 
ragged rocks below, that you would be standing 
here safe and sound. Lookers-on, as the saying is, 
see most of the game, and you’ve had a narrow 
squeeze for it. A Ravenscombe boat, or one from 
Studley? Why, it’s Skipper Mawle, surely ?” 

‘Yes, Mr Willis, I be,’ answered the old. man ; 
‘that is, in course, if I ought to be called a skipper 
without ever a craft to be master of. It cost me 
fifteen years of hard saving before I bought the 
Delight, and now she’s gone, like a broken to- 
bacco-pipe.’ 

‘The wreck of your boat shall be no loss to you, 
Mawle, in a money point of view,’ said Mr Damer 
in a kindly tone ; ‘ can promise you that.’ 

By this time the keeper of the lighthouse had 
malate his unexpected guests into a large, low- 
ceiled room, the white-washed walls of which were 
adorned by a few cheap prints, a copy of the 
Nautical Almanac, and some old brass-hilted cut- 
lasses and telesco aang to rusty nails, A 
ladder led upwards to the loft-like upper story 
where the lamp was kept, and three hammocks, as 
on board a ship-of-war, swung in their respective 
corners. The lad was already busy kindling a 
fire in the cooking-stove, and improvised seats 
were provided for the ladies ; but Lee, as she 
looked around her, could not repress a shudder. 

* Will it be long, do you think, before we can be 
taken away from here?’ she asked, addressing her- 
self to no one especially. There was a singular 
gravity in the face of the man who had ‘been 
addressed as Willis, as he replied: ‘ Who can tell ? 
If the weather mends, and a vessel comes within 
hail, there’s a chance ; not else.’ 

‘Have you not regular visits from the shore ?’ 
asked Mr Damer, as he placed a wooden bench 
near the fire for the accommodation of Miss Lee 
and her mother. 

*Yes, we have, sir, answered Willis moodily. 
‘Tuesday, if the sea allows, the boat will bring 
fresh provisions. Bring a new hand, too, she will, 
in place of the one that’s missed the number of 
his mess three weeks ago. Poor Tom was standing 
on the stones below, not two yards from the ladder- 
foot, when a bigger wave than common washed 
him clear off the platform, and we were as power- 
less to help as new-born babes could have been. 
He wasn’t the first that’s been swept off the 
Gannet. Let’s hope he ’ll be the last; but all our 
lives are in the Lord’s hand.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Mr Damer, who 
saw that there was a deep earnestness underlying 
the man’s gloomy vagueness of speech. 

‘I mean that the lighthouse is going to pieces, 
and that four-and-twenty hours of storm, such as 
we often have here, will send us’—— 

‘Where ?’ exclaimed Mrs Lee, with white lips, 
as Willis hesitated to conclude his speech. 

‘You hear it give the answer, lady, do you not?’ 
returned the keeper of the lighthouse after a pause, 
during which nothing was heard but the shrieking 


of the wind, and the boom of the resounding waves. 
‘The voice of the strong cruel sea hungering for our 
poor lives. If the wind does not drop, nothing 
earthly can save us,’ 


SOPHISTICATIONS. 


In a recent article (September 4, 1875, ‘ Notes 
about the Mint’) we gave some particulars concern- 
ing the coinage, including extracts from the public 
records relating to suspected or ascertained debase- 
ment of the current coins in bygone ages. So far 
as suspicions of the government or the officials are 
concerned, we are now happily at ease ; but indi- 
vidual rascalities are probably as rife as ever. 

It is the old story—ingenuity and ability becom- 
ing mischievous through being applied to dishonest 
purposes. Sand in sugar; spent tea-leaves, re- 
dried and recurled to look like new; black tea 
coloured like green ; mixtures of roasted corn and 
beans with coffee, and of queer odds and ends with 
cocoa ; tobacco, gin, mustard, pepper, milk, port 
wine, sophisticated with substances which do not 
properly belong to them—all tell us that knavery 
is far too active in shops and manufactories, 

The poor purchasers in humble neighbour- 
hoods are not the only victims ; nor are articles of 
necessity the only kinds to which fraudulent ingen- 
uity is applied. The buyers of costly works in 
fine art have need of caution to an extent that 
many of them are far from suspecting. Experi- 
enced picture-buyers have become aware that 
pictures apparently old, and bearing the names of 
the great masters, are in too many instances really 
modern, Old panels and canvases are repainted 
with ae from fine pictures; the colours are 
i y made dark and smoky, as if toned down 

y age ; while the cracked surface of old varnish 
is imitated by placing the newly painted picture 
for a time in a heated oven. Old china and 
earthenware are selling at prices perfectly mon- 
strous, as we have had occasion a y to shew 
(April 17, 1875, ‘The Old-china Mania’); and this 
has set unscrupulous men to produce modern- 
antiques, new products of the potter’s wheel and 
the potter’s mould, coloured and decorated in exact 
imitation of much-prized productions of past cen- 
turies. 


Bank-notes, in bygone years, used to be largely” 


forged ; but many country notes and foreign notes 
are now engraved and printed by London firms, 
so exquisite in minute detail, and with different 
coloured inks so intermixed, that forgery seems 
well nigh hopeless, The Bank of England has 
made but little change in the ne apm of its 
note, relying on clues and tests which are known 
to few persons besides bankers ; the paper, espe- 
cially, is believed to be almost inapproachable in 
peculiar qualities. 

Coins are perhaps the productions on which the 
greatest variety of sophistical arts has been ex- 
ercised ; so fertile has roguery been in devising 
ways for inducing these pieces of metal to appear to 
be what they are not. As we have lately shewn 
in the article cited above, matters were not quite 
right in this respect among the officers in the 
Mint during the time of Charles II,; but 
‘smashers, ‘sweaters? and ‘clippers, it is now 
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known, have been busy in various countries from 
very early ages. The name clippers explains it- 
self; while the sweaters reduce the substance of 
the coin, either by shaking many of them together 
in a leathern bag, or by some other means, and 
appropriating the surface ‘sweat’ obtained thereby. 
Smashing is not the making, but the circulating, of 
base coin; the word probably belongs to thieves’ 
slang, for the name of ‘smash-feeder’ is given by 
them to a nickel silver or imitative silver spoon. 
Numismatists and coin collectors have good 
reason to know that nefarious skill is at work in 
their department. A very old and scarce coin, say 
of silver, is worth in the antiquarian market many 
times its weight in that metal; and hence there 
is a strong temptation for the cleverly-dishenest 
to produce coins which can be sold for as many 
unds as they cost shillings, Curiously enough, this 
faxity was known to the ancients as well as to our- 
selves ; for Roman coins have occasionally been 
dug up, some evidently plated, some as ey 
washed over with a mere surface of precious me 
At the present time, the Greek islands shelter men 
who saane false dies of ancient coins, as a prelim- 
inary to the manufacture of new specimens so 
doctored up as to pass for old. The trade must, 
indeed, be a lucrative one, if the statement is 
correct that one engraver of these false dies netted 
two or three thousand pounds from the pockets of 
Englishmen alone, who innocently purchased the 
counterfeits at high prices, under a belief in their 
genuine character. Old Roman coins require to 
scanned closely, whenever a high price is asked 
for them ; it is said that almost every collector has 
some whose genuineness he doubts, oho he 
has not tests sufficient to settle the matter clearly. 
A numismatist, a few years ago, warned collectors 
to be on their guard concerning half-groats and 
pennies of Richard IIL’s reign ; there are but few 
of them in existence, and imitators have been 
tempted to enter this field ; the fraudulent speci- 
mens are well made, and put on that worn 
appearance which would be due to great age. 
uch could be said as to the sophistication or 
imitation of coins which, on account of their age 
or rarity, command a market price much beyond 
their original value; but the debasement or 
fraudulent imitation of the current coin has also 
for ages afforded a field for misapplied ingenuity. 
An extant official document, relating to Wells in 
Somersetshire, describes a curious way of deter- 
mining the legality and excellence of a current 
coin. In the time of Queen Elizabeth there was 
a coin called a teston, of which there were two vari- 
eties, one worth just double the other. The four- 
penny teston and the twopenny teston were current 
at the same time, and being of the same size, 
though different in alloy, were frequently mistaken 
for each other. The document to which we allude 
is an Order in Council addressed to the Corpora- 
tion of Wells in 1559, Four discreet, honest, and 
competent persons were to take their station in 
the market-place, and act as money-inspectors. 
By whom they were to be accompanied, and in 
what way to proceed, we will describe in the 
quaint language of the original. The corporation 
were directed to select ‘some Goldsmythe of the 
beste knolege yee can gette, or some other p’son 
havinge beste knolege in the matter of moneys, 
and shal ther be y to judge and discerne of all 
man’r of Testons that anye oure subjectts shal 


bring unto youe whiche bee of the value of two 
pence to be stryken wyth th’ yron havynge the 
Greyhounde uppon the side of the Teston wher- 
uppon the kynge’s face ys, behind the hedd over 
the showlders, and th’ other Teston of four pence 

ee shal stryke wyth th’ other yron havinge the 

ortcullice before the face, and so f'wyth redelyv’r 
the same moneys to the same p’sons that dyd 
p’sent them unto you. And ye shal take good 
— that yn no wyse ye doe stampe anye Teston 
valued at two pence with the stampe of the Port- 
cullice” We may here remark that teston, testone, 
tester, testern, and testril are all believed to be modi- 
fications of the same word, referring to teste or téte, 
the head of the sovereign stamped on the coin, 
The value, in England and some foreign countries, 
has ranged from a maximum of twelvepence to a 
minimum of twopence. 

Before the accession of the present sovereign to 
the throne, the English silver coins were in a 
multitude of cases worn so completely smooth and 
plain, that forgers were tempted to put into cir- 
culation smooth discs of silver or alloyed silver, 
the intrinsic value of which was much below the 
current value of the real coins. When the over- 
worn silver coins were called in, and sent to the 
Mint to be remelted, the smooth blanks were of 
two kinds, genuine and fraudulent. The practical 
officers at the Mint adopted a singular way of 
ascertaining whether any raised device had ever 
been on these blanks: they placed them on red- 
hot iron plates ; when heated to a certain temper- 
ature, the fraudulent pieces remained as plain as 
before; but the worn-down genuine coins presented 
the device very faintly re-introduced, of a greenish 
hue ; this revival disappeared as the coins cooled 
down, but lasted long enough for the immediate 
purpose in view. Collectors themselves adopt a 
similar plan, when testing old silver coins of which 
the device is so worn down as to render the reign 
and date almost illegible; they place them upon a 
red-hot poker, and watch till the inscription comes 
temporarily into view. 

acaulay gives a graphic account of the woful 
state of the coinage in the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century. Down to the time of Charles IL, 
the blanks for coins were cut out from sheets by 
means of shears, and then hammered into circular 
shape ; this circularity was by no means perfect, 
while the edge was often irregular, and without 
any legend or milling. One consequence of this 
was that the dishonest clipped and and filed 
the edges of the coins, an IE the frag- 
ments of gold or silver thus obtained. The govern- 
ment, on urgent and repeated nomi from 
bankers, merchants, ve of labour, and sho 
keepers, caused a machine to be constructed for 
milling or stamping the edge. But, unwisely, the 
old coins and the new were allowed to be in circu- 
lation at the same time, producing an effect which 
had not been duly foreseen. ‘Fresh wagon-loads 
of choice money came forth from the Mint; and 
still they vanished as fast as they appeared. Great 
masses were melted down; great masses exported ; 
great masses hoarded ; but scarcely one new piece 
was to be found in the till of a shop, or in the 
leathern bag which the farmer carried home from 
the cattle-fair.’ The gibbet at Tyburn was at 
work nearly every week, executing wretched 
creatures, women as well as men, who had been 
convicted of clipping the coinage; but the profits 
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of the nefarious trade were so large that even the 
terror of the gallows did not act as a cure. One 
clipper was wealthy enough to offer six thousand 
junds as bribe for a pardon. He was unsuccess- 
hi: but, as Macaulay remarks, ‘the fame of his 
riches did much to counteract the effect which the 
spectacle of his death was designed to produce.’ 

The falsifications known to be practised at the 
present day are many in kind. Small bits of 
metal are punched out of good coin, and melted 
down till there is enough to sell to a refiner. 
A sovereign is = in two, some of the inner gold 
taken away, a thin layer of cheaper metal put in, 
the two halves re-soldered, and the milled edge 
furbished up. A well-stamped coin is made, but 
of gold or silver lower in value than the proper 
standard. A sovereign is ‘sweated’ or subjected 
to some process that will take off a little of the 
good gold, without materially affecting the appear- 
ance of the surface. 

The above-named methods of falsification are, 
it is believed, not so much practised now in 
England as at some former periods; but the 
beautiful art of electro-metallurgy is, unfortu- 
nately, made to assist roguery in these matters, 
A case that attracted much attention in London 
some time back shewed how far this is carried. 
In a busy neighbourhood, sovereigns were tendered 
for purchases at numerous shops, good silver to be 
received as balance. The sovereigns were so un- 
doubtedly gold, the ‘ring’ so sound, and the de- 
vices so perfect, that the coins were taken without 
suspicion, But the person who made the pur- 
chases became known to the i mit questions 
were asked how golden sovereigns happened to be 
so plentiful in such a quarter; and an assay of 
the coins was determined on. One of the sover- 
eigns was found to be good gold, and of the right 
ring, but was one-tenth short of the proper weight. 
The police, furnished with a clue, obtained entrance 
into a squalid room containing a galvanic battery, 
—- acid, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of copper, 
and cyanide of potassium—ascertained by an ana- 
lytical chemist to be such; besides these, were 
found in the room bent wires, files, — of Paris, 
emery powder, a board with round recesses sunk 
in its surface, steel burnishers, small crucibles, a 
blow-pipe, and other articles. The facts afterwards 
ascertained shewed that the chief culprit was a 
man who had moved in better society, and pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of chemistry and 
electro-metallurgy. He knew how to take off two 
shillings-worth of sterling gold from a sovereign, 
without interfering with the sharpness of the 
device; and then to restore the lustre in the 
proper places by means of a steel burnisher. The 
victims had no other satisfaction than that of 
bringing*<the criminal to punishment. A banker 
would not have been deceived as the shopkeepers 
were ; measuring and weighing would have re- 
vealed deficiencies not made manifest by ringing 
on a counter or testing with a touchstone. 

The passing of surreptitious coin is frequently 
left to be ye by women. We have curious 
evidence that this was done so far back as two 
centuries ago. One Katherine Williams, in 1685, 
made it her practice ‘to utter false Guinneys at 
Foxhall and several other landing-places between 
that and Greenwich, by stopping at such places, 
and sending her waterman a shore to change her 
bad Guinneys.’ 


A LOW SCALE OF COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


The following occurs in the Sanitary Record for 
November 21, 1874, It is a painful exposition of 
a state of things which it is to be hoped is in the 
course of removal. 

‘The Report of Mr Stoddard, the city analyst for 
Bristol, shews that rather a low scale of commercial 
morality exists in that town, Out of eighty-nine 
samples of food, &c. which he had analysed, forty- 
seven were adulterated. From nine samples of tea, 
six were mixed with a large percentage of a mix- 
ture of quartz, sand, and stalks, made into pellets 
with gum, faced to imitate green tea. Sugar was 
— from glucose and dirt. Twelve samples of 
milk were extensively lowered, from fifteen to 
seventy per cent. having been abstracted in some 
cases, and in others from twenty to thirty per cent. 
of water added. The whisky contai ed so much 
fusel oil that it produced unpleasant symptoms 
whenever it was drunk, Seven samples of butter 
were impure from the addition of extraneous fats, 
water, and colouring-matter. Many specimens sold 
as fresh country butter were adulterated to the 
extent of twenty-five per cent. Nine samples of 
citrate of quinine and iron were largely deficient 
of quinine ; and of three samples of milk of sul- 
phur, two contained three-fourths of its weight of 
sulphate of lime. Mr Stoddard concludes his Report 
by saying that these facts speak for themselves, 
and prove the value of the Adulteration Act, if 
carried out with careful promptitude. A great deal 
of promptitude is required to check effectually this 
enormous amount of adulteration.’ 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding-day, 
it is customary for F ge to receive a silver gift 
from each member of family. On the fiftieth (rare 
event), a golden gift. 


RecEIvE my offering, Mother mine, 
Upon this wedding-day of thine. 


Twenty years and five have shed 

A softer lustre o’er thy head, 

And turned thy golden locks to gray, 

On this thy Silver Wedding-day. 

But all unchanged the better part ; 

The kindly eye, the loving heart, 

Still beams as bright, and glows as warm 
As on thy wedding-day of old ; 

And lend to all thy ways a charm 
Which binds thy household in a fold 

Of deepest love. No iron bands 

Have half the force that love commands. 


Long may they gather round thy chair, 

Thy stalwart sons, thy daughter fair 

(Ah! darling Polly, how we prize 

As Heaven’s own light those bright-set eyes, 
‘Sweetest eyes were ever seen’ 

Since Camoens sang the fair Catrine). 


Long may thy gentle rule command 
Each loving heart, each ready hand, 
And long, long years—at least a score 
Fleet lovingly as heretofore ! 

So take my gift, dear Mother mine, 
Upon this wedding-day of thine. 
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